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from the editor’s desk 


Abandoned Animals: 
Another Summer’s 
Tragic Toll 


Residents of beach resort areas and other summer tourist spots heave a 
collective sigh of relief each Labor Day as summer visitors depart leaving behind 
empty beaches, uncrowded highways and another summer of memories. 


But what about those who leave behind more than just memories? Each year 
humane societies and dog officers in summer resorts report a consistent upswing 
in stray dogs and cats, many of them left behind when their owners return home 
from vacation. 


Why would someone abandon their own pet? In some cases, given 
unaccustomed freedom on vacation, the animal has simply gotten lost and the 
owners don’t take the time to find it before going home. In others, the cruelty is a 
result of an initial act of misguided kindness. A stray dog or cat comes along and 
‘‘adopts’’ a family without their ever having made any conscious decision to 
acquire another pet. The summer ends and with its ending comes the realization 
that there just isn’t room, or time, back home for the new addition. Instead of 
taking the animal to a shelter, people turn it loose in the hope that it will manage 
to survive. 


Some do, by foraging, running wild and ultimately becoming a menace to 
themselves and society, attacking other dogs, livestock and even humans. Others 
die as victims of automobile injuries, disease and poisoning; more simply die of 
slow starvation, fed only on the hope that their now dimly-remembered owners 
will return one day. 


In cities, especially college and university towns, the ugly summer 
abandonment situation surfaces earlier in the season, when schools close in June 
and college students return home leaving behind the pets they acquired during 
the school year. 


In most cases, it would have been possible to find a new home for the animal by 
trying a few humane alternatives to abandonment: advertising in the local 
newspaper, putting up notices on grocery store bulletin boards or taking the 
animal to the local humane shelter where every effort will be made to place it ina 
new home. 


In the final analysis, the answer lies in pet-owner responsibility--and the active 
awareness that, for the humane individual, there is no such thing as a vacation 


from responsibility. 


Carlton E. Buttrick 


imal Friends 
Summer School 


Focus on 
Country Living 
and Learning 


by Sarah Friedrichs 


““...happy trails to you, until we meet again-n-n.”’ 


The last phrase of the flag lowering melody seemed to 
linger above the heads of campers and staff members, as 
the voice at my elbow whispered, ‘‘l wish we didn’t hafta 
go.’’ | had to admit it was hard to think of packing up my 
own first summer at the Animal Friends Summer School on 
Squeteague Harbor in Cataumet, and moving back to the 
city, like so many of the others who stood around the 
closing circle. 

That last wish was quickly put aside when the campers 
raced each other to the family cars, waving fistfuls of farm 
life photos just out from under the enlarger, parading new 
styro-feathered friends on strings, or proudly exhibiting 
dad’s new bird house, stained in maple. 

During the unique summer program, which is operated 
each year by the League as trustee of the Baxendale 
Memorial Foundation, each of the four hundred campers 
chose three out of eleven courses offered, one course for 
each week in the session. As in summers past, there were 
two full three-week sessions with a morning/afternoon split 
for the two age groups: grades 2-4 and 5-8. The regular 
summer sessions were preceded by a memorable five days 
during which forty students from the Charles E. Mackey 
School in Boston’s South End journeyed down from the city 
for a taste of country living and learning. 

Three weeks seemed to go by in the whip of a mare’s tail 
for Harvey Iris from Wareham, whose wish was that he 
could have taken ‘‘horses’’ for three weeks in a row. 
Counselor Ann Hickey, a graduate in animal sciences 
from the University of Connecticut’s Agricultural College, 
and a horsewoman for eleven years, had full charge of the 
horse program. The farm’s summer guests included three 
mother/offspring pairs, among them the now famous 
Butter and her colt (pictured on cover of the June issue), a 
Hereford cow and her calf, and a ewe and her lamb, four 
tail-wagging goats, a dozen chickens and ducks, two 
young pigs and two patient mares. 

Each Friday was a special day at Kathy Morton’s Farm 
Animals class--ice cream day--and the Holstein cow didn’t 
seem to mind all those cream-smeared faces waving 
goodbye at the gate. (Continued on next page) 


Ms. Friedrichs is an instructor in the ARL Education 
Department 


Above: Kristin Hazel and Lynn Stedman (holding rabbit). 
Opposite page (/ to r): Counselor Ann Hickey leads Pamela 
Hickey on horseback ride; Emily Johnston and Lisa Hickey 
bring home the hay; Charles Manoog and Chris Belskis 
learn how to build a better birdhouse. 

Bottom: Winners of Walter J. Dethloff Awards for out- 
standing camping spirit pose with Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick, 
League president: Alec Fink and Lynn Stedman (first 
session, left) and Emily Johnston and Helen Lyon (second 
session, right). 


This column (top to bottom): everyone gets into the act in 
a tug of war; Smoky the Bear visits camp with Jack 
Faustino and Clyde W. Tripp of Forest Fire Service; and 
Mike Harrington leads Holstein heifer. Right: youngsters 
find variety of uses for Animal Friends sweat-shirts; and 
(right): Elizabeth Cogliano puts finishing touches on 


puppet. 


Learning about each other, and the different talents each 
person can contribute toward the solution of any problem, 
was the thrust of Skip Dey’s Group Adventure Class. One 
of the students, Joseph Celia from Brockton, said, ‘‘It’s 
really exciting to be in the class. In different ways that you 
work, you get to know other people--it’s fun to solve 
problems.”’ 

By the sounds of one task session in the woods, it was 
pretty hard work but worth the effort: 


‘‘Grab way up there!’’ ‘‘Let me stand on someone’s 
back and try it.’’ ‘‘Don’t miss!’’ ‘‘Lift up your knees!’’ 
‘‘Oh man! | made it so close!’’ ‘‘AIl right!! Three people 


over safely - you guys are cooking now!”’ 

On a more personal level, the campers who took Becky 
Bryant’s Pet Care class this summer formed caring 
relationships with a menagerie of small pets. ‘‘Carmel’s 
my favorite,’’ said Billy Young of Waltham, ‘‘because she 
likes me. All the rest jump up my sleeve!’’ 

Billy Nielson of North Falmouth felt a similar attachment 
to his puppet during a stringing session: ‘‘This might hurt 
a little bit,’’ he told the quizzical bird with a pipecleaner 
beak, ‘‘so turn your face the other way, it will only take a 
second.’’ 


After each day’s class time, a special event or 
animal life movie was presented. Often guests were 
invited by camp director Rick Bryant to introduce different 
animals not available for observation at the camp. Our 
visitors included a great horned owl from the Trailside 
Museum in the Blue Hills Reservation outside Boston, 
Chanel, the skunk from the Boston schools’ science 
department, and the biggest dog |’ve ever seen, Samson 
the Great Dane, the ‘‘marmaduke’’ mascot from the ARL’s 
Cape Cod Branch in Brewster. 

This year’s Parents Day programs wrapped up the 
campers’ experiences with individual speeches about the 
class activities, including a live make-up demonstration 
from what appeared to be a van-load of Barnum & Bailey 
clowns, but turned out to be campers from John Mayer’s 
Mime and Clowning class. 

Now that the flag is folded, the last smells of 
greasepaint, home-made ice cream and cedar chips have 
drifted out over Squeteague Harbor, another summer camp 
stands like an orphan among the pines. Time now for the 
last wish! Forever may June at the Animal Friends 
Summer School mean a new beginning of summer focused 
on life and living things--the caring hands that help it grow 
and young minds to seek it’s answers. 


ARL Marionettes 


Puppet 


Theatre 


Thrills 
Young 


Audiences 


by John Mayer 


The Boston skyline fades into haze as a blue truck heads 
out to a suburban town carrying a dozen small but eloquent 
visitors. A hit at elementary school assemblies for over 
fifty years, the Animal Rescue League Marionettes are a 
professional theatre presentation, complete with scene 
changes, music, lighting and intermissions. Using updated 
traditional folk tales as subjects for plays, the Marionettes 
achieve a balance between theatre and humane education, 
presenting shows that are both instructive and 
entertaining. 

Each play has its specific emphasis on an aspect of 
humane education. The 1976-77 season brought Nuphsed, 
the wide-eyed camel, into the spotlight in a performance of 
Aladdin. He stresses the importance of health care, 
shelter, food and water, incidentally pointing out that in 
spite of vicious rumors to the contrary, even a camel needs 
water. Aladdin emphasizes Nuphsed’s point by having the 
genie give the thirsty camel his very own fountain. In the 
final scene, the camel joins the princess and Aladdin on a 
magic carpet as they fly off on their honeymoon. ‘‘Niagara 
Falls, Niagara Falls,’ Nuphsed exclaims, ’’why that’s 
more water than I’ve seen in my entire life!’’ A basic 
factor in the care of all animals is well stressed. 

One theatrical device that creates a great deal of 
audience involvement is called ‘‘the chase.’’ Shrieks of 
warning from scores of children alert the princess to the 
approach of the evil magician. From cross-legged positions 
on the floor, the audience now shifts to its knees as they 
become more involved. With help from the audience, the 
princess decides to rub the lamp and saves the day by 
ducking through the secret passageway, outsmarting the 
evil magician as the audience cheers. 

Performance sites vary from the finest modern 
auditoriums to basements in archaic school buildings, in 
one of which our massive blue stage once sat between 
dripping radiators and the entrance to the boys’ bathroom. 
Another variable is temperature. The combination of a top 
floor room, poor ventilation and hundreds of children on a 
hot day can cause temperatures to climb over a hundred 
degrees. At the other extreme, the puppeteers once set up 
in an unheated room during a December cold spell. Even 
with the heat turned up fully, the temperature barely 
reached fifty degrees by show-time. The puppeteers wore 
gloves right up to the time they went on so that their hands 
would be limber enough to manipulate the nine-stringed 
marionettes. 


No matter what the conditions though, the puppets never 
fail to delight children. Rufus, a new canine puppet 
spokesman for the League, tells of the need for a license 
and the importance of leashing. The audience responds out 
of their own concern for the pets they love. Rufus, being a 
dog himself, is accepted by the children as a most reliable 
source. 

Before each performance, six older students help to set 
up and construct the blue velvet and metal puppet theatre. 
These girls and boys often chat with the puppeteers about 
their own pets while learning about the ‘behind the scenes’ 
mechanics of this traveling marionette show. 

The puppeteers themselves have interesting and varied 
backgrounds. Both are certified teachers and have had 
theatrical experience. A principal or teacher who would 
like to arrange for the Marionettes to perform at their 
school can do so by contacting the Animal Rescue League’s 
education department, but they can expect to have 
somewhat of a wait for the arrival of the blue truck with the 
increasingly popular puppet performers. 


Mr. Mayer is an instructor in the ARL Education 
Department 


When puppeteers Sarah Friedrichs and John Mayer pull 
the strings, the audience is on the edge of their seats. 


ARL at the Children’s Zoo 


A trip to the zoo means getting a look at lions, tigers, 
elephants and other exotic creatures--but always at a safe 
distance. Young visitors to Boston’s Children’s Zoo, 
however, also get a unique opportunity to strike up a 
nose-to-nose acquaintance with some small animals closer 
to their own size and experience. 

At the Animal Rescue League’s Pet Care Information 
Center, asummer highlight at the Zoo, the young--and the 
young at heart--meet Mr. Sniff-Sniff, the inquisitive white 
rabbit, a pair of rats named Templeton and Cyrus, a trio of 
multi-colored mice, hamsters, gerbils, guinea pigs--all of 
the small mammals that youngsters are likely to keep as 
pets. 

‘‘The purpose of the Pet Care Information Center,’’ 
explains League staffer Marcy Warshawer, who mans the 
booth together with Joan Carew, ‘‘is to educate the public 
about the care and habits of pets they may already have at 
home, or might consider getting in the future.’’ 

A typical day begins with cleaning the cages and getting 
the animals comfortable, clean and hopefully ready for 
company. After the booth is opened, it’s time to exercise 
the animals and let children meet and ask questions about 
them on an informal basis. Signs and posters around the 
booth give pet care pointers, and answer some of the 
commonly-asked questions, like ‘“‘why do some animals 
bite?’’ 

At 12:30 P.M. an announcement over the P.A. system 
summons people to the ‘‘discovery ring’’ where twice a day 
Marcy and Joan formally introduce a couple of the animals 
to the crowd and give a 20-minute talk on the care, 
handling and habits of the spot-lighted pet. ‘‘AIl of the 
animals at the discovery ring are members of the rodent 
family,’’ Marcy explains, ‘‘but this does not mean that 
they require the same type of care and housing. It’s 
important to stress the difference between guinea pigs and 
gerbils, or hamsters and mice, for example.’’ 

Templeton and Cyrus, the two hooded rats, usually draw 
the most animated reactions: 

“‘They’re cute! What are they?’’ begins a typical 
dialogue. 

‘‘What do you think they are?’’ Marcy usually asks. 

“*Guinea pigs? | like them.’’ 

“No, they’re not guinea pigs,’’ she explains, ‘‘but 
they are nice, aren’t they? They’re rats.’’ 

This gives Marcy the perfect opportunity to explain the 
difference between domesticated and wild animals, and 
assure the youngsters that domesticated rats are smart and 
affectionate pets, and it’s not really their fault that there is 
such a stigma attached to their name. And by the time 
she’s finished talking, Cyrus and Templeton have usually 
made another conquest. 


Days of Discovery 


The questions asked during discovery rings are often 
quite practical. ‘‘How do you tell the difference between a 
boy and girl gerbil? A boy in my class said all you have to 
do is hold them by the tail,’’ asked one obviously skeptical 
youngster. 

Another little boy, after hearing Marcy explain that 
guinea pigs are herbivores and eat no meat, asked, ‘‘Well, 
how can they not eat meat, when they are meat?’’ 

Her favorite though has to be the youngster who asked, 
in all innocence, ‘‘Are you Mr. Sniff-Sniff’s mother?’’ 

There’s an enormous Satisfaction, she concludes, ‘‘when 
one person asks a truly sincere question about which 
animals are the best pets for a child, or something along 
those lines that indicates a real interest.’’ And even on 
hot, crowded days, when everyone’s poking and shouting 
questions at once, there’s one moment that makes it all 
worthwhile--‘‘when you see the look of awe, and then the 
huge smile spread over the face of a young child when he 
or she gets close to a rabbit, or other animal for the very 
first time!’’ And that’s what a day at the zoo is all about. 


Above Joan Carew convinces youngsters that rats can be really nice, 
hile at right, clockwise, the camera captures: Marcy Warshawer and 
n at the ARL Pet Care Information Center; Joan introducing Mr. 
iff-Sniff to an obviously delighted young visitor; Marcy explains pet 
care to adults as well as children; and both girls answer questions on 
rabbit care. 
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Ida Tatseos 


ARL’s Matchmaker 


Pairs Pets 
with People 


When the youngest of her four children was in the sixth 
grade, Ida Tatseos decided to get a summer job. That was 
in 1959 and what was to be a summer job developed into 
eighteen varied and rewarding years at the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston where she today is supervisor of pet 
adoption for the Boston Headquarters. 

Seated in her office, surrounded by photos of her ‘‘pet 
alumni’’sent in by grateful adopters, she is one of the rare 
people who enjoy their work, and aren’t afraid to show it. 
‘““Everyone who comes here says, ‘Oh, I’d love to have your 
job’ ‘‘she laughs. 

Before becoming pet placement supervisor about eight 
years ago, she worked for ten years in the lost and found 
department where she learned the sadder aspects of 
humane work and gained a solid appreciation of the 
importance of the work she is doing--finding stable, loving 
new homes for an average of 4,600 animals each year. ‘‘l 
learned a lot about both animals and people there,’’ she 
says. ‘‘Very few people give up pets unless they really 
have to,’’ she feels, adding, ‘‘Most of them come in 
tears.’’ 

When an animal is given up, as much information on the 
animal as possible is recorded on the form that 
accompanies them to the adoption kennels. ‘‘We want to 
know the animals’ name, any peculiar habits they may 
have, what they like to eat--any information that will help 
make adjustment to a new home easier on the animal and 
the people adopting it.’’ 

‘‘We always try carefully to match pets and people,’’ she 
stresses. In interviewing prospective adopters she tries to 
find out why they want a pet, where they live and as much 
about their lifestyle as possible. ‘‘If people have small 
children, | encourage them to get a slightly older animal, 
rather than a puppy or kitten that could be unintentionally 
injured by an active toddler.’’ She also recommends that 
older people adopt an older animal, ‘‘one that matches 
their pace a little more, and requires less exercise.’’ 

Though purebred animals occasionally are available in 
the shelter, there is little elitism in Mrs. Tatseos’ domain. 
‘‘Most of our pets are mongrels and | always tell people 


they’re better tempered, smart and healthy pets. What 
more could you want?”’ 

Pre-screening ensures that poor matches are kept to a 
minimum. ‘‘People are allowed to return a pet within two 
weeks and, if their reasons are legitimate, we will give 
them a new animal.’’ But if the same thing happens a 
second time, she notes, ‘‘I’d be very wary about giving 
them another pet.’’ 

What kinds of things does she look for in prospective 
adopters? ‘‘Ideally, we like to place pets in a stable, family 
home.’’ No one under 18 will be given a pet without their 
parents’ permission, and those between the ages of 18 and 
21 must prove that they have their own home or apartment, 
and are not transients. _‘‘We also do not give pets to 
people who live in rooming houses because it’s not fair to 
the animal to be confined to one room, or to people living 
in housing projects because city law prohibits pets in most 
projects.’’ 

All animals are screened by the veterinary staff for 
health and temperament before being offered for adoption. 

Once an animal is cleared by the veterinarians for 
adoption, it will be kept in the adoption shelter for as long 
as it takes to find ita home. ‘‘We had this big, cross-eyed 
homely hound named Bum here for almost six months,”’ 
she recalls. ‘‘Everyone who came in seemed to just love 
him, but nobody would take him home.’’ Bum’s story had 
a happy ending though when a woman came in with her 
14-year old son and neither one could resist the way Bum 
trustingly came over and placed his head on her knee. ‘‘A 
year later, she made a special trip in to tell me, ‘“‘That’s 
the best dog | ever had--even all the neighbors like him.’’ 

During the adoption interview, Mrs. Tatseos explains 
that all animals should be brought in to the League’s 
veterinary clinic for a free health check-up within two 
weeks. She also tells the new owners what shots the 
animal has had, when it should be brought back for booster 
shots, and, if it’s a young female, when they can expect 
notification of an appointment for spaying. 

In addition to the adoption fee ($10 for dogs, $4 for cats), 
anyone adopting an unspayed young female pays a $10 
spaying deposit which is returned when they bring the 
animal back to be spayed, at the age of 4-5 months. All 
adopters also receive a free booklet on how to feed and 
care for their new pet. 

“Around the _ holidays--Christmas and _ Easter--is 
probably our busiest season,’’ she says, “‘but we always 
make sure that people don’t take the animals to give as 
surprise presents.’’ A year ago last Christmas though, she 
did make an exception to this rule. ‘‘It was Christmas eve, 
almost all the cages were empty and | felt sorry for this one 
dog that was left, a mixed afghan. | tried to get people 
interested in her, but no one would take her, so | finally 
took Sheeba home myself as a Christmas present for my 
husband.”’ 

The happiest moments on the job come when she sees 
the animals heading out the door and home with their new 
owners, but Mrs. Tatseos’ interest and feeling of 
responsibility doesn’t end there. ‘‘We always get in touch 
with people about two weeks later to see how the adoption 
is working out and how the animal is doing.”’ 

The candid comments that come back in response to her 
follow-ups give ample testimony to a job well-done. Here 
are just a few samples from a random day’s mail bag: 

““Duke is doing just fine.’’ 

‘‘Our new pet, Ginger, seemed to be at home from the 
start (signed with teeth marks from a happy puppy!)’’ 

‘‘Sheeba is well-adjusted--to the point of being a 
brat!’’ 

‘“‘Is he well-adjusted to his new home? He certainly 
is--he owns it!”’ 


AN ANGEL NAMED JONES 


By Leslie B. Panchula 


Photo by Kathy Alioto 


| suppose that angels have a variety of names and talents 
corresponding to their earthly acquired skills, ranging from 
the simple to the complex. 

Sometimes we come across angels right here on earth 
and fail to realize at the time that we have either touched 
their garments, worked in drudgery with them, or perhaps 
narrowly escaped an event or challenge which might 
otherwise have bestowed angelship upon us. 

| think it unlikely that this particular angel, named 
‘*Jones’’, would take credit for such a title, and her angelic 
duties would probably be viewed by many as angelic 
drudgery. 

Her usual saintly routine involves working with the 
severely and profoundly retarded at the Mansfield State 
Training School, in the most difficult circumstances. Her 
usual groupings are large and multi-handicapped, often 
in wheel chairs and functioning with the aid of adaptive 
equipment of various shapes and for various parts of the 
body. 

Angel Jones, otherwise known as Mrs. Ellen Jones, is a 
therapist in the Occupational Therapy Department at 
Mansfield Training School. Adaptive equipment and its 
therapeutic use is a part of her ‘‘professional bag.”’ 

She has taken it one step further, however, and has 
applied her skills to aid yet another of God’s creatures--an 
epileptic cat by the name of ‘‘Flip-Flop!’”’ 

Flip-Flop is now four years old and, although totally 
spastic, by the grace of his angel of mercy, alias Jones, he 
can stand, walk, and generally lead a somewhat normal 
life. He has lived at home, and does not know the 
separation pain of being institutionalized. Nor has he been 
clinically put to ‘‘sleep’’ by a local veterinarian. Indeed he 


enjoys the association of other feline and canine friends in 
both summer and winter. 

How does Flip-Flop do this? With the help of a specially 
made, adaptive kitty stroller. When Mrs. Jones decided to 
use the expertise of her Occupational Therapeutic 
background and resources, she called upon Mansfield 
Training School adaptive equipment specialist Ken Lyons, 
and a neighbor and friend Lucien Houle to design and 
manufacture, not a ‘‘better mouse trap’’--but a better 
means of mobility for an intelligent, but handicapped, cat. 

For those who believe in the principles of the definition 
of Occupational Therapy, they call for: the acquisition or 
developing of those skills essential to the fulfillment of life 
roles. 

Recently Mrs. Jones and Flip-Flop fulfilled a portion of 
his life-work role, by demonstrating his abilities with and 
without his special piece of equipment for a number of 
Occupational Therapy and Physical Therapy professional 
staff members and students. Although limited in his work 
role, Flip-Flop has surely been able to fulfill his activities 
of daily living and social functions, mainly because of an 
angel named Jones. 


Flip-Flop with guardian angel, Mrs. Ellen Jones, 
demonstrates adaptive Stroller. 


Mrs. Panchula is founder and president of Locational 
Motor Math and currently working as Supervisor of the 
Occupational Therapy Department at Mansfield Training 
School, Mansfield Depot, Connecticut. 


Locational Motor Math is a non-profit corporation which is 
the disseminator of a _ specialized teaching method, 
Locational Learning, for children with a wide range of 
mental, physical, and educational handicaps. 
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DOGGONED RAIN! 


Photo by Ron Schloerb, Cape Cod Times 

Lisa Gail Moses, (left) 11, of Bourne and her dog Bimbo; 
John, 8, and Nancy Feigenbaum, 13, of East Falmouth and 
their dog Tascha found the rain had put a damper on tail 
wagging contests and all other events at the ARL’s pet 
show which was to have been held in North Falmouth 
Saturday, July 30. 


U.S. SETS WHALING BAN 


The United States has prohibited all commercial whaling 
within the ‘‘200 mile fishery conservation zone,’’ unless 
the Secretary of Commerce has granted a specific waiver 
and permit. The Marine Mammal Protection Act, 
according to the report by the National Wildlife Federation, 
prohibits the granting of waivers for whales on the U.S. 
Endangered Species List, such as the sperm whale. 

Likely to be hardest hit by the ban is Japan, which last 
year took 390 sperm whales, about one-third of its North 
Pacific sperm whale quota, within 200 miles of Hawaii and 
Midway. Similar limitations on coastal whaling have been 
imposed by Canada and Mexico, according to the report. 


SALMON SWIM AGAIN IN 
CONNECTICUT RIVER 


A joint federal and state effort to clean up and restore 
the Connecticut River basin reported encouraging results 
this summer with the return of another Atlantic Salmon 
which was spotted in the Holyoke fish lift. The salmon has 
joined three other live salmon in a Federal hatchery, but 
the sex of the four fish has not yet been determined. The 
Technical Committee for Fisheries Management of the 
Connecticut River Basin is made up of representatives from 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire and 
Vermont. 


CHATHAM THIRD-GRADERS 
DONATE PARADE PRIZE 


Sseiee A ie M 
For the third year in a row Chatham elementary school’s 
third grade class, taught by Mrs. Eileen Ours, has won a 
prize in Chatham’s Fourth of July parade and voted to 
donate the prize to the Animal Rescue League. Above 
three class representatives, Casey Greenhalgh, Elizabeth 
Patussy and Faith Collingwood present their prize money 
to Donald Westover, shelter manager of the League’s Cape 
Cod Branch. The youngsters’ float, titled ‘‘Hardings 
Beach Then and Now’’, took second prize in the best 
youth entries category. Mr. Westover expressed thanks to 
the eight girls in the class and to Mrs. Ours for both their 
contribution and their ‘‘kind thoughts of us.’’ 


HEELING FOR HEALTH 


Obedience-trained dogs and their owners, members of 
the Crossroads Recreation Center Dog Obedience Training 
Class, march in a Dog-a-Thon as part of an Armed Forces 
Day parade at Fort Devens, Mass. The dogs demonstrated 
their ability to thousands of spectators, while their 
handlers raised more than $800 from sponsors and 
on-the-spot contributors. The money will fund studies of 
dog health problems through the Morris Animal 
Foundation, national organizer of the Dog-a-Thon. 


NEW YORK DOESN’T LOOK GIFT 
HORSES IN THE MOUTH 


Thirty horses, from pastures as far away as Tennessee 
and California, recently were donated to New York City in 
response to an appeal made when the impoverished city 
treasury was unable to provide funds to replace retiring 
police horses. The ‘‘gift horses’’ included a horse named 
Lou, given in memory of a deceased Brooklyn police officer 
named Louis Barbieri, and 20 Tennessee walking horses, 
donated by an anonymous Texas billionaire who read of the 
city’s plight in a Dallas paper. According to police 
commissioner Michael Codd, the generosity of the donors 
has enabled 20 aging horses in the 90-horse unit ‘‘to retire 
from the harried streets to greener pastures.” 

Two of the Tennessee horses found the transition to 
Manhattan too much to cope with and, like many 
two-legged visitors, couldn’t adapt to New York City 
traffic. They were given to the police in Cumberland, 
Maine where they’re reported to be in their stride handling 
that city’s somewhat less demanding traffic problems. 


CARMELITA POPE SPEAKS 
ON BEHALF OF PETS 


WBZ-TV’s Sharon King interviews Carmelita Pope who 
appeared on Woman ’77 during a week-long visit to Boston 
co-hosted by the Animal Rescue League and the 
Massachusetts Department of Agriculture. Miss Pope is a 
spokesperson for the Pet Food Institute, which will sponsor 
the national observance of Pet Responsibility Week, 
September 18-24, 1977. Pet Responsibility Week - 
formerly called National Dog Week - has a new focus to go 
with its new name: to call attention through national 
publicity to the pet owner’s responsibilities and to help 
alleviate social and environmental problems caused by 
irresponsible or thoughtless pet owners. 


NOT EVERY DOG CAN BE 
A ‘‘SUPER-DOG”’ 


NG 


A recent front-page account in the Wall Street Journal of 
the trials, tribulations and rewards of competing in dog 
obedience shows illustrates how tough it can be to achieve 
‘“‘super-dog’’ status, according to the Gaines Dog Research 
Center. 

“Ill tell you just how hard the work can be,”’ says James 
Dearinger, American Kennel Club obedience director who 
was quoted in the article. ‘‘Dogs aren’t born knowing 
these tricks. But everyone likes to try his hand, win or 
lose. One of my beloved favorites is a basset hound named 
George, who, once in the directed retrieve, bent over and 
picked up one of his own floppy ears and brought that 
back. Another time, he fell asleep while standing for 
examination. George, of course, will never be an 
obedience champion.’’ 

Winners of regional dog obedience competitions 
annually compete in the national Super Dog contest, where 
the outstanding obedience dog of the year is crowned. Olt 
my dog ever did it, I’d bring him the paper every 
morning,’’ commented one hopeful owner of a dog 
competing in the Greenwich Kennel Dog Obedience Trials. 


LOOK-ALIKE CROCODILES 
CREATE IMPORT PROBLEMS 


To most people, one crocodile may look pretty much like 
another; to law enforcement officials at U.S. ports of entry, 
the family resemblance was posing serious problems, when 
it came to distinguishing between products made from the 
hides of endangered vs. unendangered crocodile species. 
As a result, the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service has 
proposed that eight crocodile species found in over forty 
countries be added to the endangered species list because 
they look so much like other species that are, in fact, 
endangered. The Endangered Species Act of 1973, they 
explain, allows a ‘‘similarity of appearance’ treatment if 
law enforcement problems result from look-alike animals. 

American law, of course, does not extend to the 
countries where these species are found, namely in Central 
and South America, China and South and Southeast Asia. 
American citizens though are forbidden to trade or traffic 
in these animals, their parts or products, and none may be 
imported or exported to or from the United States. 
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Questions and Answer's about 


The Animal Rescue League Of Bostorf 


Q. Why does the ANIMAL 
RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 
need my support? 


A. The League cares for nearly 
50,000 animals a year at our 
headquarters and three branch 
shelters in Salem, Dedham and 
Brewster. Mounting costs of shel- 
ter, health care and the multitude 
of other much needed services 
provided by the League are sup- 
ported largely by private dona- 
tions. As the League’s expenses 
increase, however, the horizons 
for service also expand. If we are 
to continue to meet the growing 
needs of the animal kingdom, we 
need your help. 


Q. What else does the League do 
besides serve as a shelter? 


A. The health and welfare of animals 
not in the shelter is also a con- 
cern of the League. The investi- 
gation, correction and prosecu- 
tion of incidents of cruelty to 
animals is one of the League’s 
prime concerns. Livestock mar- 
kets and auctions, pet shops, 
horse shows, horse races and 
riding academies are investigated 
regularly to protect these animals 
from abuse, neglect or mis- 
handling. 


Q. Are you an animal “clinic” 
as well? 


A. Yes, at our headquarters health 
care for nearly 20,000 pets is 
provided each year in the 
League’s modern out-patient 
clinic where skilled veterinarians 
employ the newest diagnostic, 
x-ray, surgical and therapeutic 
techniques — this is in addition 
to the medical care provided to 
shelter animals. Also, all female 
animals adopted from the Boston 
shelter under six months of age 
are spayed free of charge. 
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Q. What do | gain as a member of 
the ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
OF BOSTON? 


A. With a $10 contribution you re- 
ceive a personal membership 
card, attractive decal, our quar- 
terly magazine, OUR FOUR- 
FOOTED FRIENDS, and an iden- 
tification tag for your pet. 
$35 gives you all of the above 
PLUS a lovely 18” x 24”’ black 
and white poster. 


$100 makes you a Life Member of 
the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston and, in addition to all of 
the above, you will receive a 
reproduction of an original pastel 
entitled ‘‘Mongrel Pups’’, drawn 
by the noted animal artist Anne 
Philbrick Hall of Marshfield. All of 
these limited edition prints have 
been personally signed and 
numbered and are valued at 
$75.00 each. 


With a gift of $500 you will be- 
come a Patron and will receive all 
of the above, PLUS your name 
will be engraved on a Plaque 
which will be displayed at our 
headquarters. 


All this. . .plus the feeling of 
warmth that comes with knowing 
you are saving helpless creatures 
from slow starvation, disease and 
death. 


Your benefits include: 


J This certifies that nt 


is a Life member of the 


—V/~) ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
OF BOSTON 


Kindness uplifts the world 


Membership Card 


We support the 


ANIMAL RESCUE 
LEAGUE 
of Boston 


Decal 
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SEPTEMBER 1976 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 
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eee at the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston 


Poster 


Q. How will an ANIMAL RESCUE 
LEAGUE tag protect my pet? 


A. If you choose this option we will 
send you a tag to attach to your 
pet’s collar with your member 
number on it and our telephone 
number. If your pet is lost or 
stolen and the finder calls us we 
will notify you, or Someone des- 
ignated by you, of the location of 
your pet. This is a 24-hour seven- 
day-a-week service. It’s espe- 
Cially vital if you leave your pet 
with friends or a kennel when on 
vacation or away from home. 
Pets often get lost in unfamiliar 
surroundings. It’s comforting to 
know your pet always has a friend 
at the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston. 


Q. How do you inform people that 
“Kindness Uplifts the World”? 


A. By teaching children and adults 
to know and understand animals, 
the League helps them learn how 
to be kind to their four-footed 
friends. Motion pictures, mario- 
nette plays, classroom lectures, 
dog obedience classes and op- 
portunities for direct contact with 
numerous species of the animal 
kingdom through guided tours of 
our shelters and clinic help over- 
come misunderstanding which 
often leads to cruelty. We also 
operate an Animal Friends Sum- 
mer School for some 400 children 
at Cataumet on Cape Cod anda 
Pet Care Information Center at 
the Franklin Park Children’s Zoo. 


Q. Is it true that you maintain 
a cemetery for animals? 


A. Yes, as aservice to bereaved 
owners of pets, the League pro- 
vides the Pine Ridge Cemetery 
for animals in Dedham, Mass- 
achusetts. For a nominal fee, you 
may purchase a plot at this beau- 
tiful final resting place for an 
animal friend as many people 
from all walks of life have done in 
the past. 


A. Our primary task is to prevent 


Q. Does your service area extend 


Q. Does the ANIMAL RESCUE 


LEAGUE OF BOSTON protect and 
shelter only dogs and cats? 


cruelty and suffering and to pro- 
vide shelter and medical services 
to all of God’s creatures. Nearly 
every animal under the sun in- 
cluding sheep, turtles, horses, 
raccoons, rare birds and ham- 
sters have benefited from our 
services. We maintain special 
programs directed towards cer- 
tain animals. For instance, exhi- 
bits, speeches, radio, TV and 
conferences are used throughout 
New England by the League's 
Livestock Conservation Depart- 
ment to instruct both young 
people and adults on the proper 
care and handling of livestock. 


beyond Boston? 


It certainly does. While the 
League directs most of its efforts 
caring for animals in Eastern 
Massachusetts and Cape Cod, 
some of its activities extend to 
the six New England states. And 
through its membership in The 
American Humane Association 
and as a Charter member of the 
International Society for the Pro- 
tection of Animals, its voice is 
heard both nationally and inter- 
nationally. 


Please Join and help us 


Please enroll me as a member (or donor) of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston. | enclosed payment of dues for the class of 
membership checked below: 


_] Patron, $500.00 [) Active, $10.00 annually 
|] Life, $100.00 _) Associate, $5.00 annually 
_] Supporting, $35.00 annually _} Donor, Any amount 
Name 

Address 

Sli eee SS State Zip 

Date 


Please mail your magazine, Our Fourfooted Friends, to the 
address given above ($1 of membership fee covers subscription. ) 

Animal Rescue League of Boston ee 
P.O. Box 265, Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
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Animal Rescue League of Boston 
P.O. Box 265, Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
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COME TO THE ANNUAL FAIR 


THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON’S ANNUAL FAIR 
TO BE HELD WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 2, 10:30 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. 
LEAGUE HEADQUARTERS 
AT THE CORNER OF ARLINGTON AND TREMONT STREETS 


YOU CAN HELP MAKE IT A ROUSING SUCCESS BY SENDING CONTRIBUTIONS OR BY 
DONATING ARTICLES WITH SALES APPEAL - FOOD SPECIALITIES, KNICKNACKS OR GIFT 
ITEMS, CHINA, JEWELRY, HANDCRAFTS OR PET ACCESSORIES. PROCEEDS OF THE 
EVENT WILL HELP THE LEAGUE PROVIDE FOOD, SHELTER AND MEDICAL CARE FOR 
OUR HOMELESS ANIMALS. 


MAIL ARTICLES TO THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON, P.O. BOX 265 
BOSTON, MASS., 02117 - OR INQUIRE ABOUT OUR PICK-UP SERVICE. TEL. 426-9170 


